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hat a challenge this se- 
mester has been! In 
fact, if I had to choose 


one word to describe the ongoing 
ordeals of University Magazine, 
it would be “challenge.” Ah, but 
that is the beauty, albeit dis- 
guised, of this little publication. 

Despite our trifle of a budget, 
we have managed to produce 
two print issues of which we are 
proud. Though not without 
flaws, they are the result of 
hard work and cooperation by 
aspiring writers, photogra- 
phers, editors and a wonder- 
fully patient production team. 

We have spent many late 
evenings and early mornings 
toiling in the SPAA 
basement’s far reaches. We 
have been thrown out of our 
small office several times be- 
cause our enthusiastic discus- 
sion thundered through the 
halls, disturbing neighboring 
classes. We have left meetings 
ready to strangle each other 
only to laugh about our dis- 
agreements later that evening 
over drinks. 

Yes, I will truly miss this place 
next semester. So, it is with over- 
whelming gratitude that I thank 
my staff for its dedication during 
the past 15 weeks. 

You will notice some differ- 
ences between the design of 
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this issue and the first issue. 
Please excuse these variances. 

The University Magazine 
editorial staff is still attempt- 
ing to create a look that works 
well, considering the unusual 
size of the publication and the 
fluctuating agvertisement 
space. The departments, as 
well as the contents and let- 
ter from the editor were flip- 
flopped to better use the color 
pages. 

I hope, next semester’s bud- 
get will enable the editorial 
staff to return the magazine to 
its original, four-color glossy 
look. Until then, we are forced 
to experiment with numerous 
designs. 

The future of University 
Magazine, moreover, is the sub- 
ject of much discussion lately. 
Members of the journalism 
board have suggested that it 
become everything from a bi- 
weekly entertainment guide 
and supplement to the Daily 
Forty-Niner to a monthly tech- 
nology-based publication. You, 
the student, have a say in this 
matter. 

As the title suggests, the 
subject matter of this publica- 
tion should embody the entire 
campus, not just the journal- 
ism department. I have tried 
this semester to include ar- 
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ticles that would interest a 
broad range of people on the 
campus. 


But if you feel the magazine 


is not hitting the mark, do not 
hesitate to visit University 
Magazine’s office or contact the 
journalism department. 

You are our bread and but- 
ter; that is, you would be if we 
had any bread to butter. Your 
opinions matter to us. Univer- 
sity Magazine is a tool 
through which the students of 
this campus may express 
themselves. 

University Magazine is run 
by journalism students. But it 
should encompass the whole 
student body. I encourage you 
to take control of your publica- 
tions and shape them so that 
they reflect your interests. 

On that note, I bid University 
Magazine and its readers fare- 
well as the editor. I wish next 
semester’s staff good luck. More 
than luck, however, you will need 
endurance, tenacity and a great 
sense of humor. A little chronic 
insomnia and a caffeine addiction 
would help too. 

Adieu fellow readers. Work- 
ing for you has been at times a 
headache, but more often a joy. 


Amanda Thomason, 
Editor 
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by S. Derek Sullivan 


ancy Reagan and Donald 

Trump have embraced it. 

Feng shui, an ancient Chi- 
nese practice that is becoming 
popular again, is a common topic 
of discussion in the West. 

Used by the Chinese for more 
than 5,000 years, feng shui was 
originally used to locate a grave 
site. It was believed that if a de- 
ceased person was buried in a 
favorable location, then that 
person’s living relatives would 
prosper for seven generations. 
While this is still true of burial 
grounds today, feng shui has 
other uses for the living. It 
teaches that the environment in 
which we live and work should 
be balanced by ensuring the flow 
of wind (feng) and water (shui) 
throughout. 

“Feng shui is very trendy 
right now, it is a novel idea for 
westerners” said Angi Ma Wong, 
a feng shui consultant based in 
Palos Verdes. “Eighty percent of 
my clients now are non-Asian. 
They are seeking a peace of 
mind and heart, a spiritual heal- 
ing. Feng Shui is a very natu- 
ral, holistic practice.” 

Three schools of feng shui ex- 
ist. The oldest school is the 
Form or Land’school common in 
southern China. It was used to 
find a suitable site for a village 
or a grave. Geomancers, the 
English term for feng shui mas- 
ters, would seek an area that 
had lush, green vegetation, pure 
water in plentiful supply and 
clean air. A location that had all 
this would have good feng shui 
because the “Chi” or energy 
would be flowing close to the 
surface and flowing well. 

The second, the Compass 
school, began in northern China 
where the landscape was not as 
dramatic as the South. Since the 
land did not offer many clues, 
Geomancers had to develop a 
compass to read the environ- 
ment. 
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The third and most common 
school in America is the Black 
Hat Tantric Sect or Western 
‘school. This school was devel- 
oped by Professor Lin Yun, 
leader of the Black Sect Tantric 
Buddhism and founder of the 
Yun Lin Temple at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 
This method focuses on the hu- 
man and the structure and flow 
of “Chi.” 

Wong’s clients include real es- 
tate developers, corporations, 
architects and landscape devel- 
opers. “People want to know if a 
property is ‘dead or alive,” she 
said. “I deal with existing prop- 
erties and also try to find suit- 
able locations.” 

Wong said the classic feng 
shui location would look like an 
armchair. It would be half way 
up a hill, with two small hills in 
front and a wide view, prefer- 
ably with water in front. You 
should always walk up to your 
property, never down to it, she 
said. 

Water in Chinese culture rep- 
resents wealth and prosperity. 
“Chinese restaurants nearly al- 
ways have an aquarium in 
front,” Wong said. “It is the mi- 
crocosm of water and ocean that 
brought prosperity.” 

The Palos Verdes Peninsula is 
considered to be an excellent 
area for feng shui. Cassandra 
Kao, professor of Asian Ameri- 
can Studies at Cal State Long 
Beach, said that the peninsula 
is shaped like a dragon. “The 
dragon is a symbol of luck in 
Ghinese culture, and the [Palos 
Verdes] peninsula has many 
hills and is overlooking water,” 
she said. 

The Asian American Studies 
department at CSULB began of- 
fering a class in the basics of 
feng shui for the spring 2000 
semester. It is part of an ex- 
panding Chinese studies pro- 
gram on campus. 
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Wind and water 
the art of feng shui 


Feng Shui your home or dorm 


® A classic fung shui location looks like an “armchair”; that is, it 
should have a high hill for a back, two smaller hills in front, and 
a wide view, preferably of water, in front. 


® You should always walk up to your site rather than down to it. 


® Front and back doors should not line up as chi will just rush 
through without bringing its benefits to you and your family. 


® Your building should not be located at the end of a “T” intersection 
created by two streets, nor should it be in the cradle of a “Y” in 


streets. 


® The footprint of your building should be square or rectangle as 
these represent balance. Avoid awkward angles. 


@ |f there is a water element such as a stream or a river on your 


property. It should be 


slow moving and located in front. This will 


symbolize wealth coming towards you. When it is in back it symbol- 


izes wealth running away. 


® The area in front and behind the main entrance of your home or 
office should be unobstructed to facilitate a good flow of chi. 


® The main bedroom should be located past the horizontal center 
line of the house. This provides strength, support and protection. 


© All doors and windows should open freely, whether you use them 


or not. 


© Avoid properties near power towers, transformers, schools, 
churches, government and other institutional buildings, hospitals, 
burial grounds, cemeteries and mortuaries. 


® Do not position a bathroom or toilet next to or in front of the main 
entrance so as to be visible as you enter your home. Do not have a 
bathroom on the second story directly above the main‘entrance. 
Any of these positions portend calamity. 


“Understanding feng shui is 
understanding Chinese cul- 
ture,” Kao said. “A student will 
not be a master of feng shui at 
the end of the semester, but will 
have a very good understanding 


of the basics of the practice. 
They can decide if they want to 
go on to further study feng shui 
with.a master such as Lin Yun 
at Berkeley.” 


—UM 


Far left: A typical feng shui chart showing good 


favorable 


and bad locations. The chart is based on the head of 


the household. There are eight different Pa Tzu chart 
readings, four in the Eastern life and four in the 
Western life. To determine a person's optimum feng 
shui, there are two formulas based on the 

year of birth, one for males and one for females. 
Left: Placing your bed directly facing the door puts 
you in the direct path of all the energy flowing to and 
from'that room — not a restful situation (bottom). 
The best place for your bed is a corner where you 
can see the door but are out of the direct path of 
energy (above). 

Above: Yin Yang is widely used in feng shui as a 
symbol of the balance of energy. 


unfavorable 
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by Tracy Reynolds 


“Thar she blows!” Captain Gene 
Meister yells as he turns his vessel to- 
ward a pod of migrating cetaceans. The 
students cheer enthusiastically as they 
near the whales. Smiles and excited 
chatter signify another successful whale- 
watching trip. 

This is nothing new for Captain 
Meister. He has been leading fruitful 
whale-watching ventures from Long 
Beach for more than 16 years. From late 
December to mid April, he takes as many 
as 300 people daily to revel in one of 
nature’s most awesome experiences: The 
10,000-mile-long migration of the Pacific 
gray whale. 

“As the whales have recovered in 
number over the past 20 years, whale 
watching has become increasingly popu- 
lar,” Meister said. 

The whale-watching business in Long 
Beach recently had reason to celebrate. 


After an intense five-year battle that at- 


tracted world-wide attention, Mexican 
President Ernesto Zedillo and the 
Mitsubishi Corporation announced on 
March 2, 2000, the cancellation of plans 
to build an industrial saltworks in La- 
guna San Ignacio, one of three remain- 


_ing Pacific gray whale breeding and 


birthing lagoons in Baja, California. 

“This is one of the most significant 
environmental decisions of our genera- 
tion, not just for Mexico, but for the 
world,” said National Defense Resources 
Council attorney Joel Reynolds. 

While the jury was still out regarding 
the long-term effects this salt refinery 
might have had whale populations and 
migratory patterns, many scientists and 
environmentalists saw proposed saltworks 
as potentially disastrous for this species. 
The demise of the whales could also have 
been the ruin of several thriving, local 
whale-watching businesses. 

Surprisingly, the City of Long Beach 
did little to support international initia- 
tives to preserve the whale breeding and 
birthing grounds of Laguna San gnacio. 
According to the International Animal 
Welfare Fund, California cities that reap 


environmental and economic benefits 
from their proximity to Pacific gray 
whale migratory routes, such as Los An- 
geles, Malibu and Monterey, have 
staunchly backed Baja conservation ef- 
forts. Nonetheless, Long Beach officials 
were slow tojump aboard the whale-con- 
servation bandwagon. 

“!'m amazed not more people are 
aware of this problem,” Meister said. 

Like many marine mammal species, 
the Pacific gray i 
whale has 
clawed its way 
back from vir- 
tual annihila- 
tion. According 
to the American 
Cetacean Soci- 
ety, these 
whales were 
hunted to near 
extinction in 
the 1850s after 
the discovery of the calving lagoons in 
Baja. The sun-bleached bones still litter 


KNOWS.’ 


‘the shores of Scammon’s Lagoon as tes- 


tament to the slaughter. 

Reduced to dwindling numbers, the 
gray whale was finally protected in 1947 
by the International Whaling Commission 
and placed on the endangered species list 
by the National Park Services in the United 
States. These conservation provisions have 
enabled this species to make a remarkable 
recovery. The gray whale population is now 
between 22,000 and 26,500 animals, ac- 


cording to the society. 
Mitsubishi’s planned salt factory. 


would have turned 116 square miles of 
the lagoon’s tidal flats into a wasteland 
of diked evaporation ponds, fed by giant 
engines pumping 6,000 gallons of water 


out of the lagoon every second. The ponds 


would have produced one billion gallons 
of toxic brine waste each year, and ocean- 


going tankers would dock at a new mile- _ 


long concrete pier, risking fuel spills and 

collisions with migrating whales. 
While the long-term effects of such 

pollutants on the gray whales had not 


‘The grays are far 
more fragile than 
anyone 


yet been determined, Orange Coast 
College marine mammal specialist 
Dennis Kelly was concerned about 
other factors pertaining to the proposed 
saltworks. In the early 1980s, he was 
part of a team that studied the 
reoccupation of Scammon’s Lagoon by 
gray whales after the cessation of salt 
shipping. Mitsubishi currently operates 
a saltworks at this site. 

“We had identified-more than 180 
gray whales 
by the time 
our research 
finished,” 
Kelly said. 

“Two 

years later, 

really Mitsubishi 

and the 

Mexicans be- 

gan shipping 

salt from 

there again, 

and the gray whale use of the lagoon 

dropped immediately to zero. Fortu- 

nately, the whales slowly returned, but 

if that is any reflection on gray whale 

reactions to salt barges, then the whales 

of Laguna San Ignacio might have been 
in for some big changes.” 

Kelly’s concerns were echoed by en- 
vironmentalists and Long Beach whale- 
watching tour operators alike. 

“The grays are far more fragile than 
anyone really knows,” said Francis Jef- 
frey, co-founder of Great Whales Founda- 
tion. “In reality, over fishing has already 
destroyed the Bering Sea’s ecosystem, 
causing food levels to plummet and 
whales to starve. Add this to the disrup- 


tion of their birthing and mating grounds - 


and this might just be enough to push 
them into real extinction.” 

The potential disruption of the gray 
whales’ population status and migra- 
tory patterns harbored not only envi- 
ronmental ramifications, but posed eco- 
nomic concerns for whale-watching 
businesses in Long Beach and other 
areas of Southern California. 


. 
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Above: A gray whale slips 
back into the water (Tracy 
Renynolds) Left: The gray 
whale migrates along the 
NorthAmerican Pacific coast 
bétween its summer feeding 
grounds in the arctic waters 
off Alaska to winter mating 
and calving lagoons in 
Mexico, according to the 
Ocean Institute in Dana 
Point. Mothers and calves 
travel very near shore on the 
northbound migration, 
making them ideal subjects 
for observation. 


“Besides whale-watching tour opera- 
tors like myself who rely heavily on the 
migrating grays to make ends meet, 
many area charter fishermen make 
money from taking folks out to see the 
whales when the fishing is slow,” said 
Meister. 

By 1998, there were more than 20 
companies or nonprofit societies and 
scores of private vessels engaged in 
whale-watching operations in the Long 
Beach area, according to the society. 

Betty Aridjis is the co-founder of the 
Group of 100 (Grupo de los Cien), an or- 
ganization of writers and activists who 
are the most ardent defenders of 
Mexico’s environment. It was the Group 
of 100 that first sounded the alarm 


about the dangers involved in building - 


the world’s largest saltworks in Laguna 
San Ignacio. She echoed Meister’s views 
that this issue should be addressed in- 


‘ternationally as well as at the local level. 


“Since the gray whale is really a 
North American species, we realize the 
importance of mounting a major cam- 
paign in the United States about the 
saltworks,” Aridjis said. “The gray 
whale honors many places with its pres- 
ence, so we all need to be concerned 
about it.” 

However, according to some environ- 
mentalists, the victory in Laguna San 
Ignacio may just be a stay of execution 
for the Pacific gray whale. The 51st In- 
ternational Whaling Commission con- 
ference held last May brought about se- 
rious concerns regarding world-wide en- 


‘vironmental changes and the plight of 


cetaceans. 

“The threats to whales from global 
environmental changes are extremely 
widespread and appear to be increas- 
ing,” said U.S. Commissioner James 
Baker in a press release following the 


conference. ilssues such as increasing . 


levels of chemical contaminants, rising 
sea surface temperatures and decreas- 
ing sea-ice coverage are global problems 
that affect the future of all whales.” 
—UM 


hey wear wild, theatrical out 
fits reminiscent of Victorian 
horror novels. They hang out 
at clubs with names like Coven 13, 
Helter Skelter and Release the Bats. 

They are fascinated with death 
and darkness and may cause you to 
crane your neck to stare when you 
pass them on the street or see them 
at the store. The media hates them 
and mistakenly associates them with 
the mythical Trenchcoat Mafia, 
blaming the decline of American val- 
ues on their influence. 

_ They are the misunderstood mem- 

/ bers of the death rock or gothic scene: 
an underground scene that has been 
thriving in Southern California for 
decades. 

“It’s a music scene that just in- 
cludes fashion,” said Rachel Vann, a 
Cal State Long Beach employee who 
has been in the scene since 1986. 
Lots of makeup and revealing cloth- 
ing comprise the scene’s fashion, she 
said. 

Gothic music was originally called 
death rock — a mutation of the punk 
and glam rock that was evolving in 
London during the 1970s, said Greg 
Besnak, an intimidating goth affec- 
tionately known as “Rat Bastard.” . 

“That’s how you find out if we’re 
really old, we still refer to it as death 
rock,” Vann joked. 

One of Besnak’s hangouts is club 
Absinthe in Hollywood, where he can 
be found wearing a long, black 
trenchcoat and vicious-looking rings 
with skulls and spikes adorning his 
fingers. 

Besnak has been involved in the 
scene through playing in various 
death rock bands for the past 20 
years. He even furnishes his 
Sherman Oaks apartment in the 
gothic style. His living room fea- 
tures a carved Italian sarcophagus 
and an old electric chair for him to 
relax in. 

According to Besnak, the idea of 
style is a very dominant theme in 


the goth scene. However, gothics 
definitely have a different esthetic 
than conventional society. 

Typical gothic outfits are often 
combinations of latex, leather, lace 
and yards of fishnet, or the 
perennial favorite — velvet. And, of 
course, big hair dyed pitch black. 

“You'll find a lot of cross-dressing,” 
Besnak said. “It’s nothing to do with 
sexual preference or orientation. It’s 
about beauty.” The costumes of both 
genders are androgynous: floor- 
length dresses, capes, flowing 
blouses (monochromatically black) 


that are designed to bring to mind a 
16% century vampire rather than 
someone confused about his or her 
sexual identity. 

“Gothics are dead hippies,” joked 
Veronica O’Neil at Das Bunker, an 
industrial club in Long Beach. 
“Death rockers are dead punks,” she 
added. 

Elements of the hippie and punk 
movements are apparent in the goth 
scene. Trance-like and psychedelic- 
esque melodies emerge from a 
subgenre of goth music called ethe- 
real, currently gaining popularity 
within the scene. 

“There’s a big ethereal move- 
ment,” Besnak said. He explained 
ethereal music as very dreamlike, 
almost ambient music. 


Death rock, on the other hand, is 


a darker version of traditional punk, 


or a beautified version of punk, 


O’Neil explained. 
Those who are new to the gothic 
scene are generally referred to as 


“gothlings,” or “baby bats,” Besnak 
said. But the majority of people in 
the scene have been involved for a 
while, like O’Neil who has been into 
the goth/death rock scene since 1994. 

Besnak said many kids are look- 
ing to rebel against what their par- 
ents did. 

“Most of the young people coming 
into this scene are the children of 
young, urban professionals who are 


driving SUVs between Starbucks. 


and Gymboree.” 
Dissatisfied with the lifestyles of 
their parents, gothics find a com- 


mon bond in a scene that embraces 
social outcasts, he said. “It’s a scene 
of misfits, it really is.” 

Interest in the gothic scene always 
fluctuates, said Jeremy Meza, who 
has been in the scene since 1985. 
“Basically, the European death rock 
scene is the biggest one.” England 
and Germany have the most vibrant 
scenes, Meza said, with New York 
and Los Angeles competing for the 
third largest goth scene. 

Meza publishes a gothic/death 
rock magazine called Ghastly. Meza 
played guitar for a gothic band called 
London After Midnight during the 
early 1990s. London After Midnight 
gained popularity in the beginning 
of 1990 after playing at Helter 
Skelter, a goth club that has been 
prominant in Los Angeles for the 
past 15 years. 

As the goth scene is so tight-knit, 


- virtually everybody knows each 


other, and climbing through the 
ranks of goth’s underground society 


is as much a part of the scene as the 
clothes and music. 

“T can walk into any gothic/death 
rock club in L.A. and immediately be 
known, embraced,” Besnak said. “It’s 
all about. hugs and kisses.” 

The Long Beach scene is com- 
pletely different from the L.A. scene, 
Meza said. “You come down here and 
don’t see anyone bring problems and 
you don’t see drama going on.” 

The gothic scene is a compliment 
to another scene that revolves 
around industrial music. Industrial 
music is a form of electronic and ma- 
chine- 
made mu- 
sic with 
d aur vk 
themes 
similar to 
those 
found in 
gothic mu- 
sic. Its fol- 
lowers are 
referred to as “rivet heads.” 

Though the people in either scene 
do not like to be lumped together as 
one, the two scenes could not exist 
without each other. 

“Most of the people in both scenes 
are attracted to the same music,” 
Meza said. “Both scenes are singing 
the sametune.”__ 

However, O’Neil said industrial 
music is harsh and aggressive and 
still remains dark. Many bands take 
a political perspective, such as 
Skinny Puppy, a band that was very 
pro-animal rights, and Laibach, a 
fascist band from Germany. 

Gothic music is gentle, melodic 
and usually apolitical. Lyrically, it is 
as fascinated with the dark side of 
humanity as industrial music, even 
though the music is often fixated 
with romance or sex, which makes 
it appealing to the industrial music 
audience as well. 

Industrial music began develop- 
ing around 1979, shortly after 
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Das Bunker clubgoers wear a wide variety of gothic styles. Above are some of the more unique examples. 


death rock, with a band called Throb- 
bing Gristle. The music is percussion 
driven and incorporates sounds 
made from banging objects such as 
44-gallon drums, jackhammers, ce- 
ment mixers and chain saws. 

Just as with the goth scene, 
rivet heads are one big family. Frank 
Huyghe, Das Bunker promoter and 
a 20-year-veteran of the European 
and American industrial scene said 
he has nothing against the gothic 
scene and supports it as a related un- 
derground community. 

Although the gothic and indus- 
trial music is a little different, gothic 
clubs often play industrial music to 
get people on the dance floor. How- 
ever, Besnak added, industrial clubs 
never play gothic music. 


Many gothics feel that the media has 
portrayed them as freaks who are 
prone to violence. “The press has 


. brought down a lot of heat with mis- 


takes,” Besnak said. “This is about 
the most nonviolent music scene I’ve 
ever experienced. The rock ’n’ roll 
bands that play the Sunset Strip ... 
there’s some violence,” Besnak said. 
Since the Columbine and the 
Trenchcoat Mafia incident, gothics 
and rivet heads said they are very 
reluctant to talk to the media. 
Huyghe said he has always told re- 
porters “You have no business in our 
club. We will not deal with you.” 
During the mid 1990s, meth- 
amphetamines were the drug of 
choice for goths. They were used al- 
most as widely as the cigarettesthat 


many gothics constantly chain- 
smoke. According to Vann, after 
Helter Skelter moved to a location 
in Hollywood where clubgoers were 
pat-searched at the door, drug use 
has diminished in the scene. 

Another factor in the decline of 
drug use is the increasing age of the 
club-goers combined with clubs mak- 
ing it tougher for kids under 18 to 
be admitted. The change is dramatic 
for those involved in the scene five 
years ago when people would crowd 
the restrooms and swap lines of 
speed or pass around a joint. 

“People woke up and realized 
that that’s not what the scene is 
about,” Meza said. “This whole scene 
is about the music and joining to 
gether.” 


(Photos by 


Meza said the whole scene is 

different depending on where you 
go. 
“Nowadays, you don’t see much 
drug use at all. Most of the people 
we know don’t use drugs at all. It 
just depends on what area you're 
in.” 

“T don’t find drug use to be re- 
ally prevalent,” Besnak said. Al- 
though he admits that at times 
heroin and speed have been hugely 
popular with gothics. 

The true aim of the gothic 
lifestyle is art, Besnak said. 
“There’s got to be something 
that’s beautiful, something that 
speaks of art instead of the al- 
mighty dollar.” 
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The lost art of letter writing 


By Carmen Madrid 


When Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote 
“Self-Reliance” back in 1841, how could 
he have known that 160 years later 
electronic mail with its own language 
of symbols and shortcuts, would creep 
up to take over as the communication 
tool of choice among American Internet 
users. 

Emerson wrote: “For everything that 
is given, something is taken. Society ac- 
quires new arts and loses old instinct.” 

So, what has happened to the lost 
art of letter writing? We have evidence 
as far back as ancient Rome of prolific 
letter-writers such as Cicero. Most of 
the New Testament in the Bible is made 
up of letters written by Paul and other 
early Christians. Bookstores are filled 
with collections of modern writers and 
their correspondence with family, 
friends and business associates. 

I read a description once of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald that referred to him as a 
writer of “remarkably forceful and re- 
vealing letters.” 

Letter writing can give us great in- 
sight into someone’s life. Letters can be 
a powerful form of autobiography. 


Ernest Hemingway shared pieces of 
himself in letters to his editor that we 
never got a glimpse of in his novels. 

In letters to Maxwell Perkins his edi- 
tor at Scribner’s, Hemingway would 
often have to defend his use of strong 
language, as in “The Sun Also Rises,” 
or to fight off cuts to his magazine seri- 
als. From one such letter comes the fa- 
mous: “Half the writing I do is elimi- 


nation.” Another line of Hemingway’s © 


that is often quoted comes from a let- 
ter he wrote while in Paris in 1926 to 
F. Scott Fitzgerald: 

“Our life is all gone to hell which 

seems to be the one thing you can count 
on a good life to do.” 
With an outlook like that, you can’t feel 
sorry for yourself for very long. Its sort 
of a romantic comedy meets the blues, 
for a little while. 

The modern day letter writer often 
buckles under to the whip of time. Us- 
ing e-mail in the year 2000 the same 
Hemingway line might read: “Life 
sucks right now. Oh well.” 

Although quicker to type and to 
read, it’s hard to imagine Fitzgerald 


would have been equally as stirred by 
the curt message. 

For me, there’s nothing like the 
touch of pen to paper. When was the 
last time someone could hug a love note 
or other special piece of correspondence 
written on a computer screen? I want 
to find ways to spend more time with 


people, not alienate them. I may be part © 


of a dying breed, however. 

The Internet has had a great influ- 
ence on society. A study conducted by 
the Stanford Institute for the Quanti- 
tative Study of Society shows Ameri- 
cans admitting to spending less time 
with friends and family. 

The principal investigator of the 
study, Professor Norman Nie said, “The 
more hours people use the Internet, the 
less time they spend with real human 
beings.” The study showed that 84 per- 
cent of Internet users use it for e-mail. 

According to Vinton G. Cerf, senior 
vice president of Internet architecture 
and technology for MCI WorldCom Inc., 
a project to build an interplanetary 
Internet has support from NASA and 
other agencies. For now, however, Cerf 
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says the roundtrip between planets is 
too far for the current Internet proto- 
col to handle. So, if at some point in 
time we find we have neighbors in our 
galaxy, we will have to rely on old-fash- 
ioned letter writing for communicating 
with them until the Galaxy Wide Web 
is available. Right. 

The point is, if we’re going to sacri- 
fice in-person time with friends and 
family for the sake of electronic com- 
munication, at least let’s breathe some 
life back into letter writing. Spark the 
rebirth of “remarkably forceful and re- 
vealing letters.” 

As a novelty, find some fine statio- 
nery and write a letter. You'll be pleas- 
antly surprised by the response you ~ 
might get from the recipient of your in- 
sightful correspondence. If you must 
succumb to the convenience and speed 
of e-mail, do so without sacrificing 
depth in your letters. You might find, 
however, that the ambiance of pen and 
paper will help to fuel your depth of 
thought while writing. Stay con- 
nected—to people. 

—UM 


. new media 


by Kristopher Hanson 


Imagine turning on your 
computer, signing onto the Internet 
and then downloading a compact 
disc worth of your favorite music in 
the time it takes to watch "The 
Tonight Show with Jay Leno.” 

Sound too good to be true? 

It isn’t. 

Thanks to the wonders of 
modern technology, anyone with a 
computer, Internet access and 
compact disc burner now has the 
ability to copy a virtually unlimited 
number of free songs, all in the 
comfort of your own home. 


And the generous provider of this 


music lovers’ manna from heaven is 
the start-up company, Napster.com, 
based in San Mateo, Calif. 

“It’s so awesome,” said an 
enthusiastic Se Reed, a senior at 
Cal State Long Beach. “You just 
type in what artist you want and a 
list of [downloadable] songs comes 
up.” 

However, while it may be fun, 
free and easy, the practice can also 
be illegal. 

After exploding onto the 
cyberspace scene in late 1999, the 
highly popular Napster Web site 
was recently sued by the Recording 
Industry Association of America for 
copyright violations. 

“They’re facilitating piracy,” 
said Craig Holzer, spokesman for 
the association. He said it is 
absolutely a question of copyright 
infringement. 

Napster counters that it only 
provides a forum for people to 
exchange songs and it does not 
actually regulate what people do 
while using its system. 

"Very simply, we allow users to 
share MP3 [music] files with other 
users on the network,” ’ said 
Stephanie Norton, senior 
marketing manager at Napster. 

While the legal squabbling 
between the two sides continues in 
the court system, Napster is 
growing in popularity and users 
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Select other napper's computers here to see 
when they're enliae. Handy, especially if you 
really like someone's taste in music. 


This is the aumber ef songs you are sharing. 


continue to revel in its good fortune. 

The site has become so popular 
with college students across the 
nation that several universities 
have recently blocked access to the 
Web site after excessive traffic to 
Napster began clogging the campus 
computer networks. 

According to the Indianapolis 
Star, officials at Indiana University 
were forced to block access to 
Napster in early February because 
traffic from students to the Web site 
was taking nearly half of all the 
university computer system’s 
resources. 

Hofstra University in New York 
and Northwestern University also 
took recent measures to assure that 
the site wouldn’t exhaust their 
systems. 

Officials at CSULB have not yet 
considered such a ban. 

“We don’t have any block here 
on campus,” said Steve La, manager 
of network services at CSULB. “We 
wouldn't do that, but users must 
understand the policies [of 
copyright infringement].” 

However, free music can be 
more appealing than free beer to 
many students. 

“My best friend has maybe 500 
songs or so from Napster,” Reed 
said. “He hasn’t bought a CD in 
months.” 

Users need not be computer 
savvy to learn how to use the 
system. They just download free 
software from Napster that enables 
them to download music from other 
users of the program, or have others 
download music files from them. 

If, for example, there are 500 
people signed onto the program at 
once and each user has 100 songs 
already on his or her computer, then 
each person will have a selection of 
5,000 songs. The downloading 
usually takes less than ten minutes 


- per song. Some computers are 


quicker than others, depending on 
their capabilities. 


‘Victoroff. 


The songs are traded in the form 
of an MP3 file, which is a digital file 
that reproduces music with sound 
quality equal to that on a compact 
disc. 

In essence, Napster serves as 
the forum in which users can trade, 
much like a free swap meet. 

“We don’t host any content, we 
just host a search engine,” Norton 
said. 

Critics charge that the system 
enables users to take copyrighted 
music without paying the 
performers any royalties. 

“Every time a song is pirated, 
everyone involved in the creation of 
that work is losing money,” Holzer 
said. 

Record stores seem to be feeling 
the impact of all the free music, too. 

“We’ve been around 13 to 14 
percent under normal in sales the 
past few months,” said Toni Rios, a 
senior sales associate at Camelot 
Music in Arcadia. “The district 
office expects us to generate a 
certain amount of business. But 
they don’t factor in any Internet 
projections.” 

And much like the debate held 
years ago over the illegal recording 
of cassette tapes, the association is 
accusing the producers of CD 
burners of providing a way for 
citizens to make countless copies of 
copyrighted music. 

According to copyright 
infringement expert, Greg Victoroff 
of Rohde and Victoroff, a Los Angeles- 
based legal office; both sides of the 
copyright violation debate have valid 
arguments, although he does not 
believe an outright ban on the 
practice will prevail. 

“You’re allowed to make copies 
of the Dave Letterman show for 
yourself to watch the next day,” said 
“However, you cannot 


make copies of the Dave Letterman 

show to sell to your friends.” 
According to Victoroff, the 

copyright law provides that the 
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This is the number ef songs availed 


owner of a musical composition will 
get paid for every copy of a song. 
“The record companies are upset 
because they are getting cut out [of 
the profits].” 

Victoroff said he believes a 
decision will be made by the court 
that will provide some sort of 
compensation to the song’s 


copyrighted owners. 


Victoroff believes that there will 
be an additional tax put on to 
compensate the record companies 
for lost revenues due to all this free 
music in cyberspace. 

The government is already 
beginning to crack down on those 
who misuse the system for financial 
gain as was demonstrated by a U.S. 
Department of Justice ruling last 
November. The case involved a 22- 
year-old senior at the University of 
Oregon who pleaded guilty to a 
felony charge of illegally posting 
musical recordings, software 
programs and digitally recorded 
movies on his Web site, according 
to a justice department press 
release. 

Jeffrey Levy was the first person 


‘in the nation to be found guilty of 


violating the No Electronic Theft 
Act, commonly referred to as the 
NET Act. The act makes it illegal 
to reproduce or distribute 
co, yrighted works even if the 
defendant acts without intent for 
financial gain. 

In the hostile world of copyright 
infringement, both the association 
and Napster believe they are in the 
right, but only a court decision can 
settle the matter once and for all. 

A May 8 ruling by the U.S. 6th 
District Court has just dealt a blow 
to Napster by denying their defense 
that they are merely a service 
provider. Until that time, users can 
continue to make personalized 
recordings either on the hard drive 
or on a compact disc without 
government interference. 

—-UM 
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A sense of purpose 


by Ryan May 


A warm breeze carries the 


scent of spring. Birds chirp 


from surrounding trees as a 


car Slowly rolls by with a radio 


blaring out its open windows. 


People mingle, waiting for the 
shuttle to take them up campus. 
Their conversations fade in and out, 
and their shoes make a clattering 


sound as they pace impatiently on _ 


the sidewalk. 

Amid the random groupings of 
people, a woman stands in an un- 
assuming pose. With the slightest 
hint of a smile on her face, she takes 
it all in: the warmth of the suh, a 
plane roaring overhead and the 
clunky rumble of the shuttle as it ap- 
proaches: ie 

Hayley Burman lives in a world 
of the senses. 

Born without sight, Burman navi- 
gates through the 322-acre campus 
at Cal State Long Beach. Listening 
for the cool rush of a fountain or the 
whirring of an elevator, Burman 
glides through an obstacle course. 

“T kind of learn the different ar- 
eas as I go,” Burman said. “Kind of 
like everyone else.” 

Burman is not alone, however. 
With the assistance of her guide dog, 
a four-year-old black Labrador 
named Casper, Burman has been 
the coach of this skilled team for the 
last three years. 

“As long as he follows my instruc- 
tions, we'll get there fine,” she said. 

At 20 years of age, Burman is pur- 
suing her life-long dream of becom- 
ing a teacher. 

“Teaching was always something 
I wanted to do,” she said. “To 
just...spread the knowledge around, 
let them know things that I know.” 

Diane Yetter, a long-time teacher 
and mentor, describes Burman as 
someone who has persevered. She 
paints a picture of a student with 
the ability to connect to others no 
matter how difficult. 

“She wants to find ways to do 
things,” Yetter said. “She finds so- 
lutions.” 

Burman uses a number of tech- 
niques for note and test taking. She 
often relies on someone to take notes 
or read an exam. Sometimes with 
the use of a compact Braillewriter, 
a machine roughly twice the size of 
a cigar box, Burman is able to take 
her own notes from a lecture. 

“One of the hardest things for me 
is that the teacher says something 
but then they’re continuing on,” 
Burman said. “I have nothing to look 
back at to see where I was in com- 
parison to what they’re talking 
about.” 

The majority of Burman’s texts 
cou 2 in cassette form. Braille’s ex- 


10 


eeptional cost combined with the 


vast amount of material at the col-. 


lege level precludes actual text- 
books. In addition, 
the space Braille 


and I would know when a principal 
was there.” 

Burman has a striking array of 
hobbies. She is a trained pianist. 
She skis, goes rock climbing and 
river rafting. She has the oppor- 
tunity to travel to adventurous 
destinations through programs for 
the visually impaired. During 
some activities, Burman receives 
assistance from instructors and 
coaches. In skiing for example, an 
instructor may grasp one end ofa 
set of poles, guiding her along with 
vocal cues. 

Originally from Torrance, Bur- 
man grew up as the middle child of 
three. During premature birth, she 
received too much oxygen too soon, 
irreversibly damaging her retinas. 
Burman explains her experience 
with her dreams, 

“I’ve never been able to see im- 
ages so my brain doesn’t really even 
know what that is,” she said. “You 
can’t dream of something that you’ve 


never known. I dream in sound and 


in whatever I have in life. 
“At this point I know people kind 
of think [’m crazy, but I'don’t know 


takes up is monumen- 
tal to its printed-word 
counterpart. A chem- 
istry book an inch and 
a half thick would re- 
quire 82° volumes ‘in 
numerous — Braille 
boxes. - 
Burman looks for- 
ward tothe challenge 
in her chosen profes= 
sion, reassured ‘by 
those who succ@eded. : 
before her. She consid- 
ers the obstacles she 
will face. She will, 
need a computer that 
connects to an over- 
head screen in place of 
a blackboard and a 
full-time teacher’s 
aid. 
’ “T should get one of 
those mats like at 7- 
11,” she jokes. “No kid 
could go running out, 


Above: Burman and Casper 
in class. Right: A walk 
through campus. (Photos by 
Cristian Vera Aleman) 
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if I’d want my sight back,” Burman 
said. “I’d have to go through so 
much of a life change, and some of 
it I'd never learn - never pick up.” 

Burman is at a loss to describe 
color. It remains little more than a 
concept. If she had a choice and 
could receive sight without any life- 
changing effects, she would open her 
eyes while on a boat adrift in the 
middle of the ocean and gaze be- 
a the blueness of the water and 
sky. 
“T just really like blue,” she said. 
“I don’t know why. I think it must 
be the things it’s associated with.” 

Without a discernible trace of bit- 
terness, Burman is known around 
campus as compassionate, genuine 
and friendly. She lives in the dark 
with a world of sensation unique to 
her experience, a world often lost to 
those with sight. 

“T love just being alive,” Burman 
said. “It’s easy to just give up or be 
depressed all the time, and I get that 
way. But you have to look at it and 
just say, ‘There’s a lot of things that 
IT have, not as many that I don’t.” 

—UM 
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Clockwise, from top left: Caroline Limuti— "It's a beautiful, serene flower whose life ended the day after this photo was taken." 
Kris Gainey — This is my best friend Naomi Nissim. | like the emotion that the lighting and herposture creates." 
| Mark Blackburn — "This is a photo of my kitty Sebastian. | saved his life and he calls me Daddy." Cristian Vera Aleman — "I 
| love this photo because of its composition and pattern." 
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listen up class of 2000! 


the perfect graduation gift is the one you actually 


graduation countdown 

class of 2000 network 

graduation announcements 
Fv gift registry 

real world guide 

careers 

and a whole lot more 
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